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House Bill 159: Obstruc ting Your Right to Vote 


Breaking News: 

On July 13th a compromise bill was brought forward, House Bill 224. 
This bill does not include the requirement to present a photo- ID to vote 
or the requirement to give one’s full social security number to regis¬ 
ter to vote. This new bill does however remove the option to register 
online to vote. This means that for now House Bill 159 is not actively 
being considered for passage. However, as has happened in the past, 
this bill or a version thereof may again be presented as soon as the fall 
of this year, requiring all of us to pay close attention and be ready to 
act. In this most recent struggle, action reaped results- for now. The fol¬ 
lowing article explains what House Bill 159 or another bill like it would 
mean for citizens of Ohio, please read to be prepared. 


Disenfranchisement, Ohio 

t MARK GRAUHUIS 
& KYLE GALINDEZ 

• Contributing Writers 

O hio residents are facing yet 

another challenge to their civil 
rights. If House Bill 159 is en¬ 
acted, Ohio will have one of the most 
restrictive voting laws in the country. 

If passed, the law will disenfranchise 
nearly 900,000 Ohioans, targeting 
students, seniors, people of color and 
low-income voters who have been hit 
hardest by the recession. 

This new bill follows hot on the 
heels of SB 148 and HB 194. Make 
no mistake, these are voter suppres¬ 
sion bills that cripple in-person voting, 
prohibit Ohio’s 88 counties from mail¬ 
ing absentee ballots to all voters, or to 


pay the return postage, and prohibit 
counties from providing voting hours 
on Sunday, Saturday afternoons, and 
the Monday before Election Day. The 
new bill also prohibits local board of 
elections officials from designing sys¬ 
tems to meet the needs of their own 
communities, such as setting up more 
convenient voting sites. 

The new bills mandate prospec¬ 
tive voters to show at the polls govern¬ 
ment-issued photo ID, cuts down on 
early voting (slashing the timeframe 
for early in-person voting from 35 days 
to 17), and make it more difficult for 
Ohio voters to cast their ballots. The 
purposes of such cynical bills are to 
dramatically scale back the window for 
early voting and eliminate county-level 
flexibility to craft innovative, pro-voter 
policies. Studies indicate that 25% 
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Increased voter regulations; does it protect us from voter fraud or “Them” from our votes? 


of African Americans nationwide do 
not have a government-issued photo 
ID, 18% of voters over age 65 do not 
have a photo ID, and 15% of voters 
with incomes under $35,000 lack the 
ID as well. Alternative forms of identifi¬ 
cation were devised by the legislature 
when it initially started to require photo 
identification at the polls to give people 
the ability to vote who do not have a 
drivers license and no other reason to 
have a State issued identification card. 

The Republicans refuse to discuss 
an amendment that would accept a 
college student ID with a photo from 
the student’s own state-funded uni¬ 


versity. If the laws pass, over 600,000 
students in Ohio would be prohibited 
from using their student IDs to vote. In 
addition, the “Miscellaneous” section 
of HB 194 sneaks in a measure that 
explicitly prohibits any public school 
from transporting students to a polling 
place during regular school hours for 
the purpose of casting a ballot. 

One of the worst sections of HB 
194 eliminates a poll worker’s respon¬ 
sibility to direct you to your correct 
voting precinct. They are actually 
barred from answering questions or 

See House Bill 159, page 8 


Elections Counters “No Address, No Voter Registration” Claims 


Kentucky Board of 

t JESSE CALL 

Streetvibes Intern Writer 

U nder Kentucky law, eligible resi¬ 
dents experiencing homeless¬ 
ness can register to vote based 
on the place where they regularly stay 
night-to-night, regardless of whether 
that place is a traditional dwelling or 
has an official address. For example, 
someone regularly sleeping outside a 
courthouse can register with the court¬ 
house as his or her address. 

However, the issue that has 
brought confusion and debate is what 
happens when people experiencing 
homelessness fail to give any address 
on their voter registration form. Are 
Kentucky’s county clerks required to 
allow them to vote anyway, and if so, 
in what precinct? 

Chris Kellogg, communications 
director for Kentucky Secretary of 
State Elaine Walker, who chairs the 
Kentucky Board of Elections (BOE), 


explained that when a voter registra¬ 
tion card fails to list an address, it is 
considered incomplete and clerks are 
not required to register the voter. 

However, Kellogg said a BOE pol¬ 
icy that has been in place for several 
years in the Commonwealth states 



that if a county clerk knows a person 
is homeless and lives in the commu¬ 
nity, he should register the individual in 
the precinct where the county clerk’s 


office is located. This is the message 
intended to be articulated through the 
memorandum, she said. 

At least one local county clerk got 
a different message. 

Kenny Brown, the clerk for Boone 
County, said he read the memoran¬ 
dum as creating a loophole that could 
lead to rampant voter fraud. It also 
could allow voters to cast a vote for 
a position in a precinct in which they 
actually do not reside. 

“We don’t mind anyone homeless 
registering to vote as long as they fill 
out a card telling us wherever they 
are staying so we can put them in the 
proper place,” Brown explained. That 
way, voters are voting in the elections 
that actually influence them. 

In response to the BOE memo¬ 
randum, Brown issued a press release 
and sent a memorandum to the State 
Board of Elections as to why he felt 
the directives were not consistent with 
state law and should be changed. 


Brown cited Kentucky laws which 
require residents to provide both their 
mailing and physical addresses. Un¬ 
like the portion of the law which states 
a registrant must provide a Social 
Security Number, “if any,” there is no 
similar language alongside the ad¬ 
dress requirement. 

Another law states that if a reg¬ 
istration is not “properly filled out,” 
it should be rejected. Brown says 
lacking a mailing and physical ad¬ 
dress means the form is not properly 
completed. 

He also cited two criminal stat¬ 
utes that people can be charged with 
felonies if they vote in a precinct other 
than the one in which they reside. 

Kellogg said Brown’s complaints 
are in regards to state laws and poli¬ 
cies that have been in place for years 
and there was no new or changed 
requirements in the memorandum. 

See No Address, No Vote, page 4 
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eadheads, keep the sto¬ 
ries coming. We’re com¬ 
ing up on the 16th anni¬ 


versary of Jerry Garcia’s death. 
Garcia, a musician many might 
agree WAS the Grateful Dead, 
died of a heart attack on August 
9, 1995. Keeping with tradition, 
I’m asking (begging actually) 
you to share your memories of 
anything Jerry Garcia- related. 
Maybe you went to a single 
concert. Maybe you followed 
the band around the country. 
Do you sleep with concert pro¬ 
grams and ticket stubs tucked 
under your pillow? Please share 
your adventure. You can call me 
(513) 421 - 7803, ext. 12, stop 
by the coalition at 117 West 
12th or send an email to 
susanlakesgcch@yahoo.com. 
Talk to me please so we can pull 
together a story for Streetvibes. 
Thanks, and looking forward to 
meeting you. 

Susan Lakes. 


“The Homeless Don’t Exist.” 

T he Homeless. What do you know about the homeless? What I’d like to know 
is who are “the homeless”? Continually I hear people on all sides referring 
to some group of people called “the homeless”. Sometimes the comment is 
“we are trying to help the homeless” or “the homeless should just help themselves” 
or “the homeless cause problems in our neighborhood” or even “the homeless have 
such a hard time.” I continually hear explanations for what “the homeless” are do¬ 
ing, having done to them or for them. “The homeless” are described as some sort 
of sub-culture or a certain group of people. 

The first truth one needs to realize in order to understand who “the homeless” 
are is to understand that “the homeless” don’t exist. “The homeless” is a blanket 
pronoun that ignores the problem of homelessness and instead intentionally or 
unintentionally places people in a little box that makes it easier for the rest of us to 
do what we want. “The homeless” is a broad label; labels have a tendency to be 
negative. Labels ignore the humanity of the person. A person currently experienc¬ 
ing homelessness is experiencing the consequence of a greedy society and is 
without housing. This person or family should not be defined as “homeless.” To 
replace one’s name or replace a pronoun like “person” with a label is the same 
as stating that that one label fully describes the person. Other examples include 
“gays,” “addicts,” “criminals,” “professionals,” “blacks,” “whites,” “educated,” “lower- 
class,” “middle-class,” “upper-class.” Of course we all are guilty of this to a certain 
extent- lumping humans into one group or another and putting a term before a 
name. What is worse about the phrase “the homeless” and some of these other 
examples is that the description implies that a certain group of people have always 
been and will always be not only homeless (or criminal for example) but will always 
be “the homeless”- that this defined group does not change. 

The truth is that many different people with a variety of backgrounds are forced 
to experience homelessness. No one group of people suddenly “became home¬ 
less” years ago and is still “homeless” today. In fact, most people do not experience 
homelessness for very long (though one day is too long). In Hamilton County most 
people in shelter successfully exit after just two months. Despite this fact almost 
immediately after one bed is emptied, it is filled. People are forced to experience 
homelessness; people work hard, receive assistance, stop experiencing homeless¬ 
ness and then right away another person takes their place and this process contin¬ 
ues. Clearly what we are doing as a society is not sustainable. In an ideal society 
no one would ever experience homelessness. In a less ideal society, but more ideal 
than now, with the high success rates of people and shelters the number of people 
experiencing homelessness would significantly decrease- this is not currently hap¬ 
pening. 

When people who are housed refer to “the homeless” not only is a blanket de¬ 
scription placed on many different individuals and families, but the speaker gets to 
define the description. One body of people gets to make decisions for other people. 
Often when one refers to “the homeless” he or she either implies a chosen crimi¬ 
nality that must be hidden or implies that that “the homeless” must be savedThe 
other implication may be that “the homeless” have been afflicted or infected with the 
disease of homelessness and must be cared for as they suffer through this illness 
and perhaps should be saved from the illness. This is why most discussions about 
homelessness don’t include people who currently don’t have housing. There is an 
assumption that such a person would not understand the situation or simply put, 
that “homelessness” defines them and therefore they don’t possess the capacity to 
discuss multiple layers of a situation- all they are is “homeless”- one dimensional. 
Even if in many cases this is not intended, it becomes implied. 

Furthermore referring to “the homeless” allows the speaker (and perhaps the 
listener) to get off the hook of true and often difficult responsibility. If in the past 
there was a group of people known as “the homeless” and now too there is a group 
of people known as “the homeless” it is then easy to assume that “the homeless will 
always exist.” If “the homeless” will always exist then it is easier for other people 
to either assume that nothing needs to be done or this group should just choose 
to stop being “the homeless.” It is also easier when referring to “the homeless” to 
assume that since “they” will always be here the solution is only to give them as¬ 
sistance to stay alive. This allows the speakers and listeners the opportunity to not 
consider the system and to not challenge the way they and their friends live or the 
society in which we live- or especially corporate ceos, politicians and developers- to 
not say and do things that cause discomfort and frustration and ultimately change. 

If “the homeless” exist we don’t need systematic change because “the homeless” 
are to blame. 

We must stop defining people by circumstances or by one aspect of their 
experience. One who has black or white skin is not solely defined by this one 
aspect- every person consists of different facets. It is impossible to find a one-word 
description for any human being- there is far too much to us to be captured in one 
word. Language is important. Regardless of intention (because very well inten- 
tioned people make mistakes), when one person refers to “the homeless” she or he 
reveals a bit of her or his own thoughts and affects what others believe. There are 
certain terms that many of us would never use to lump people into a group because 
we have learned how this can negatively affect life. We must begin to act the same 
way with homelessness. Changing our language can start to change our attitudes 
and the attitudes of other people. Homelessness is not a definition, it is a circum¬ 
stance forced upon people by society. 

With all of this in mind and realizing that since our Coalition was created when 
modern-day homelessness was brand new, the description “the homeless” has 
come to reflect homelessness as permanent, an evolved reflection never intended 
or anticipated by those who came together to form us, please pay attention for an 
upcoming organizational name change for the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless. 
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A Poet Called Jones 

^WILLA JONES 

\ Contributing Writer and Distributor 


F ifty-four year old Willa Denise Jones, that’s 
me. I sell Streetvibes today because the Vibe 
is what saved my life! Being homeless and on 
the street all alone, reading the paper made me un¬ 
derstand that I wasn’t really alone. So I got involved 
and started writing poetry for the paper in order to be 
able to share my story with others. Writing about all 
the things I have been through and how God didn’t 
give up on me. 



Fifth and Main or Findley Market are regular places where you 
can buy Streetvibes from Willa Jones. Photo: J.P. Dean 


Today by the support of different organizations 
such as: The Off The Streets Program, Cincinnati 
Homeless Coalition, The Daily Bread, St. John 
Francisican and St. Vincent De’Paul, I was able to 
obtain housing for the first time in five years. The 
first being at the Anna Louise Inn on Lytle Place from 
a one room effiency to the one bedroom apartment I 
have now. 

Knowing how far I have come and how blessed 
I have been, I now take pride in being a Contribut¬ 
ing Writer for Streetvibes paper. When I am is not 
writing, I do 500 to 1000 piece jigsaw puzzles as a 
hobby which makes decorations for my walls. 

I am presently trying to learn how to get my po¬ 
etry published due to insufficient funds. I discovered 
a web site called “TRIOND.COM” where people can 
log on, read my poetry and be recognized as a poet. 
So far my patience is indeed a virtue! 

For now I will continue my mission of writing 
for the paper and continue to pray that God gives 
others the insight, the strength and understanding of 
living life one day at a time as He has so gracefully 
blessed me with. 


My distributor Is... 

Many streetvibes readers buy their 
copy of the paper from the person they 
consider to be their regular distributor, 
every two weetes you. watte by that 
same spot and look out for that 
friendly smile announcing that the 
Latest Issue of streetvibes has arrived. 

We would Lltee to hear from, you 
and publish your positive thoughts 
about the person from whom you plcte 
up ly^our copy of this paper, we Invite 
Ljou to write a line or two, starting with 
the phrase "My distributor Is/ that 
describes your streetvibes distributor. 

Please email your observations to 

streetvlbes@cLnclhomeless.org 
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Young Cincinnat Activists Help Spark International Expose 



t MARK GRAUHUIS 
& BEN STOCKWELL 

• Contributing Writers 

I n April, hundreds of mostly young 
activists converged on Fountain 
Square to protest the American 
Legislative Exchange Council. ALEC, 
whose members were meeting in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel downtown, 
is a group consisting of think tanks 
and corporate members who produce 
model legislation to be introduced in 
local, state and federal government. 
The protest was the first of its kind, 
even though ALEC has been around 
as a powerful right-wing front-group 
since 1973 (when it was founded by 
rabid capitalist-conservative Paul 
Weyrich) and on its Corporate Enter¬ 
prise board sit representatives from 
some of the largest corporations in the 
world; EXXON, Peabody Coal, Glaxo 
Smith Kline, Kraft Foods, Coca-Cola, 
Altria (Phillip Morris), Pfizer and Koch 
among others (many are still undis¬ 
closed). 

ALEC sees thousands of its 
pieces of model legislation introduced 
in statehouses around the country 
each year, and sometimes entire bills. 
ALEC model legislation was used in 
Arizona’s SB1070 “show me your 
papers” law. Closer to home, Gover¬ 
nor John Kasich is one of the founding 
members of ALEC and it is believed 
that SB5’s anti-union provisions, like 
Wisconsin’s recently enacted State Act 
10, were straight out of the organiza¬ 
tion’s playbook. Though the public can 
view the names of many model bills on 
ALEC’s website, the actual language 
in the bills is behind password pro¬ 
tection, available only to high-paying 
members. 

That all changed when, after the 
April protest, Aliya Rahman, one of 
the organizers, leaked over 800 of the 
previously unavailable documents. On 
Wednesday, they were released by 
the Center for Media and Democracy 
(CMD) atALECexposed.org. Later in 
the day, the Nation was the first media 
outlet to provide in-depth analysis. 

One bill that could prove influential 


in Ohio is the “Education Accountabil¬ 
ity Act”. This would mean school dis¬ 
tricts deemed underperforming could 
be declared “Educationally Bankrupt” 
and taxpayer-subsidized vouchers 
provided for parents to enroll their 
children in private schools, rather than 
providing funding and other assistance 
to the district. One owner of a for-profit 
online school who would benefit from 
the voucher program is an ALEC cor¬ 
porate Co-chair for 2011. 

ALEC model legislation like HB 
1021, introduced by Rep. Chris Dor- 
worth (an ALEC member) in Florida in 
February, directly attacks public work¬ 
ers’ last bastions of defense, union 
representation, denies them the right 
to political activity, and seeks to further 
privatize local and federal government 
in the interests of a business takeover 
of public policy. 

ALEC openly advocates privatiz¬ 
ing transportation and deregulating 
public health, consumer safety and en¬ 
vironmental quality, including bringing 
in corporations to administer: foster 
care, adoption services and child 
support payment processing, high¬ 
way systems (through heavy tolls and 
resistant to green energy), drinking 
water, and solid waste services and 
facilities, etc. 

ALEC has a long history of regres¬ 
sive environmental policies that hinder 
the effectiveness of regulation, protect 
big business polluters, promote cli¬ 
mate change denial, and also threaten 
the ability of environmental activists to 
speak out. “The Groundwater Protec¬ 
tion Act,” for example, would limit the 
EPA’s ability to stop polluters. “The 
Animal and Ecological Terrorism Act” 
would establish an “eco-terrorist” reg¬ 
istry that would include activists who 
have committed, among other things, 
the new crime of taking photographs 
of factory farms. 

The “Targeted Contracting for 
Certain Correctional Facilities and 
Services Act” allow states to contract 
prisons out to private corporations. 
Along with other bills that would 
‘reform’ the prison industry, it would 
reduce regulation on private prisons 


and allow for the expansion of slave 
labor, particularly using immigrants 
and detainees processed as part of 
Homeland Security’s increased power, 
and the exploitation of prisoners. 

The leaked documents help us un¬ 
derstand how corporations like Koch 
Industries (who have given well over 
$1 million to ALEC) can make billions 
by demanding bailouts and taxpayer 
subsidies while corrupting government 
and polluting for free. ALEC gave the 
Kochs its Adam Smith Free Enterprise 
Award, and Koch Industries has been 
one of the select members of ALEC’s 
corporate board for almost twenty 
years. The company’s top lobbyist was 
once ALEC’s chairman. 

The scope of the model legislation 
is large, ranging from concerted efforts 
to remove the public option on health 
care to voting rights, from corporate 
tax code to public services fund¬ 
ing, and from workers’ rights to gun 
control. ALEC even wrote a resolution 
in support of the horrendous Citizens 
United decision, which opened the 
floodgates for corporate money in our 
elections, and helped ensure that a 
socialized health care system was 
never considered. 

In essence, ALEC has created 
a deceptive web of lawmakers and 
public employees who act as lobby¬ 


ists/agents on their 
behalf and on behalf 
of their corporate 
and special inter¬ 
est members. The 
laws and the way 
in which they are 
written are entirely 
undemocratic and 
are an attack on 
our ability to work 
toward a more equal 
future during a time 
of financial crisis. 

In recent years, 
ALEC has taken in 
about $6.5 million in 
tax-deductible dona¬ 
tions, and reported 
$54,504,702 in 
“gifts,” “grants” and 
other contributions 
from its corporate and special interest 
members. Common Cause calculated 
that 22 of ALEC's key member com¬ 
panies had contributed more than 
$317 million to state election cam¬ 
paigns over the last decade. It is time 
for ALEC to stop masquerading as a 
nonpartisan public interest group and 
receive a full investigation by the IRS. 
Currently, their corporate backers can 
take a tax deduction by giving money 
to ALEC to push for more tax breaks 
and less regulation for their compa¬ 
nies. 

The young folks behind the 
Cincinnati action are now working 
with organisations and public advo¬ 
cates across the country to organize 
a protest action at the ALEC August 
meeting at a luxury hotel in New Or¬ 
leans' French Quarter. Show up, send 
money, spread information, and ask 
the media to cover this event. You can 
make a difference. http://protestalec. 

org/ 

ALEC refused to comment on any 
aspect of the material covered here. 

Learn more at www.truth-out.org 
and www.greenpeace.org 


No Address, No Vote 

Continued from page 1 

She also indicated there is a possible 
misunderstanding. 

She gave a resounding no when 
asked if a clerk must register a voter 
who provides “homeless” or “place 
to place” on his or her voter regis¬ 
tration form, unless a clerk knows 
the person and knows that they are 
homeless in the community. She said 
a person cannot just walk in and write 
“homeless” as their address and be 
registered to vote without question. 

Despite these policies being in 
place for those years, a GOP can¬ 
didate vying for Secretary Walker’s 
seat, Bill Johnson, has filed an ethics 
complaint against her for directing 
county clerks to register voters under 
the policies. 

“[The BOE’s] guidance is unlaw¬ 
ful and against the Kentucky constitu¬ 
tion,” Johnson said, echoing Brown’s 
sentiments about voter registration 
laws requiring an address. 

“No Address...No Voter Registra¬ 
tion. That is the Law!,” his website, 
kentuckybill.com, reads. But, John¬ 
son said he has no problem with 


people experiencing homelessness 
exercising their right to vote. 

Johnson agreed that every 
American has the right to vote, but he 


“We don’t mind 
anyone homeless 
registering to vote 
as long as they fill 
out a card telling us 
wherever they are 
staying so we can put 
them in the proper 
place,” 

said every American must also meet 
the state-mandated requirements in 
order to exercise that right. He said 
he feels Walker is being unethical by 
not enforcing those requirements and 
that is why he filed an ethics com¬ 
plaint against her. 

To him, the solution is not to 
make an exception to the voter 
registration process. Instead, the 
Commonwealth needs to work harder 
to help those experiencing homeless¬ 


ness get an address. 

“The most compassionate thing 
to do is to help them get an address,” 
Johnson said, adding that when he 
volunteers at homeless agencies he 
stresses the importance of getting an 
address with the clients. 

The outcome of the ethics com¬ 
plaint is expected in September. 

Walker responded to the eth¬ 
ics complaint in a statement which 
included: “As board chairman, I can 
assure voters that [local election] 
officials serve their communities with 
diligence on this and every issue and 
execute the voter registration process 
for all citizens who meet the eligibil¬ 
ity criteria to the letter of the law and 
policies.” 

In addition to the ethical and 
legal concerns, Johnson, like Brown, 
is worried about voter fraud. He cited 
the recent scandals involving the 
Association of Community Organi¬ 
zations for Reform Now (ACORN), 
which had some of its offices ac¬ 
cused of orchestrating voter fraud 
efforts. If persons are able to register 
homeless without question, it may be 
difficult to prevent people from voting 
out of district or voting multiple times. 


Johnson said his motivations 
are not based on any concerns that 
people registering as homeless might 
vote against him or for another politi¬ 
cal party. Everyone, regardless of 
political affiliation, should have to fol¬ 
low the same voter registration laws 
regardless of social status, he said. 

People experiencing homeless¬ 
ness in Kentucky should not be 
worried about registering to vote in 
their local communities, Kellogg said, 
because no laws have changed. Ev¬ 
ery person registering to vote should, 
however, be as specific as possible 
about where they regularly stay and 
use that information on their voter 
registration form if they do not have 
an official address. 

One form, available online at: 
http://tinyurl.com/homelessvote al¬ 
lows people to draw a diagram of 
where they live in lieu of providing 
an actual address. The form can be 
submitted to their local county clerks 
offices or the address on the form for 
the State Board of Elections office 
in Frankfort. The form can also be 
used to register to vote in Ohio and 
Indiana. 
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They were savage and bitter, especially the middle-aged and the old... 
Their boredom becomes more and more terrible. They realize they’ve been 
tricked and burn with resentment... Nothing can ever be violent enough to 
make taut their slack minds and bodies. — 

Nathanael West, The Day of the Locust (1939) 
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Whence the 

t MARK GRAUHUIS 
& PHILLIP LOGAN 

• Contributing Writers 

From the heartland to the 
coasts, the Tea Party has emerged 
as a fleeting yet highly visible bull¬ 
horn, pushing radically right-wing 
views about the role of government 
into public debate, and also ap¬ 
pearing as a major player in the 
national debate over health care 
reform. 

From the perspective of its 
funding and influence on the na¬ 
tion's politics, the Tea Party is a 
top-down interest group led by 
national and local political officials 
and financed by corporate Ameri- 

The Tea Party 
can be best 
characterized as 
the “We Accept 
No Responsibility” 
Party, refusing 
to accept its own 
role in producing 
systemic problems, 
and yet it considers 
its own opinion 
sovereign. 


ca. Millionaire David Koch founded 
its largest corporate backer, Ameri¬ 
cans for Prosperity Foundation. 

The corporation now owned by 
Koch’s sons spent a stunning $250 
million between the period of 1998 
and 2008 in order to influence US 
politics with a right-wing agenda. 

In this sense, the Tea Party is not a 
popular movement, and hence had 
to run as Republican seats. It was 
organized to channel the anger 
and frustration that certain sections 
of the middle class have over the 
economic crisis, in an effort to fur¬ 
ther the divide and conquer strat¬ 
egy led by big business against 
organized public sector labor. How¬ 
ever, the Tea Party is not simply an 
Astroturf organization. 

A non-partisan Project Vote 
study described Tea Party mem- 


Tea Party? 

bers as an “overwhelmingly white, 
older, middle class and universally 
dissatisfied,” despite having “the 
least reason to for dissatisfaction.” 
The study also found that two- 
thirds of Tea Partiers had incomes 
above the national median, and 
three-quarters reported being in 
good financial shape. By contrast, 
60 percent of African Americans 
and nearly one-half of young voters 
had incomes below the national 
median. Moreover, the Tea Party 
movement finds its core social 
group in the 'petite-bourgeoisie,' 
who appear high enough on the 
social ladder to bear the privileges 
of American society. The Tea Party 
learned from Karl Rove that a key 
battleground is metropolitan edges, 
where white families obsessed with 
crime, TV, and family values tend 
to live. Such communities are fre¬ 
quently political monocultures that 
despise democracy. 

Further characteristics of the 
Tea Party include anti-tax fa¬ 
naticism, “doublethink,” and “false 
consciousness,” in the sense of 
a kind of Stockholm syndrome 
— of embracing purely imaginary 
solidarities with one’s exploiter or 
oppressor. However, material self- 
interest is still what really drives the 
populist elements of the Tea Party 
and not the figure of the devoted 
family man carefully seeing to it 
that their children will never be able 
to attend college or have proper 
health care. Many of its members 
see themselves as dissidents who, 
distrusting all, understand the 
system to be rigged (they attacked 
Obamacare at the highest level, for 
example, if for the wrong reasons) 
and, as proud alpha-males, seek to 
maintain their dignity. They have 
suffered a dramatic erosion of their 
wage-earning power and cultural 
status. Why the hell should they 
trust the latte liberal establishment 
after what it has done to them? 

And with union halls shut down 
and the independent press almost 
extinct, it is not surprising that 
many white men search for an¬ 
swers in the Tea Party, or that they 
equate the loss of employment 
security with the decay of patrio¬ 
tism and family values. Glenn Beck 
epitomized the national backlash 
culture producing the Tea Party, 
colonizing commute time when 


white guys head home in gas- 
guzzling vehicles and creep along 
in infinite columns of fatigue and 
bad temper. 

Since the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 


conservatives have used white 
anxiety, amplified by a shrinking 
job market, to paint a narrative 
of America as a zero-sum game 
between whites and people of 
color. Nevada Tea Party candidate, 
Sharron Angle, argued that social 
security needed to be abolished 
and went on to legitimize her 
argument by praising Augustus 
Pinochet — a military dictator who, 
in a CIA-backed coup, overthrew 
the democratically-elected Chilean 
government and implemented 
free market reforms at gunpoint. 

To achieve these ends her cam¬ 
paign ran racist ads that targeted 
America Hispanics as “illegals.” 
Racism, a strong (and more or 
less open) tendency in U.S. “con¬ 
servatism,” is a constant amongst 
Tea Party members. It is part of the 
terrain, and the 'new' form taken by 
the Tea Party adds little except for 
some lunatic historical revisionism. 

The Tea Party can be best 
characterized as the “We Accept 
No Responsibility” Party, refusing 
to accept its own role in producing 
systemic problems, and yet it con¬ 


siders its own opinion sovereign. 
Everything is the evil doings of the 
Black-President-Liberal-Socialism- 
Islam bogeyman. The basic politi¬ 
cal agenda of its alliance with the 


GOP is to implement austerity 
measures, and lower taxes, which 
require vicious attacks on the 
American working class and are 
counterproductive in reestablishing 
the middle class. In order for Team 
Obama to continue moving to the 
right and to continue the Bush 
administration policies, it needs the 
Republicans to move even further 
to the right. They have to be so ex¬ 
treme that they're perceived as the 
crazies. If the Teabaggers did not 
exist, then the Democratic Party, 
the roach motel of the left, would 
have to invent them. 

A revolution is not a tea party. 
Neither is reactionary false popu¬ 
lism aimed at evading all collec¬ 
tive responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of one’s ideas. For it is 
precisely an unshakable belief 
in “free markets” held the likes 
of racist Tea Party members that 
gives us attacks on social welfare 
and workplace solidarity, increased 
inequality in America, and which 
allowed high finance to lead us into 
yet another global economic crisis. 




Why Public Housing Is A Good Thing 


t JOHN SCHRIDER 

Contributing Writer 

I n recent weeks the media has 
reported extensively on the pros¬ 
pect of more public housing com¬ 
ing to the suburbs. Opponents have 
been quoted as saying that public 
housing will destroy property values. 
The media reports and community 
leaders seem to take this claim as 
indisputable fact. 

The reality of affordable housing 
and property values is a very differ¬ 
ent. As the National Association of 
Realtors says on its website: 

“Are the sales prices of single 
family homes made higher or lower 
when low-income housing is nearby? 
Most studies indicate that affordable 


housing has no long term negative 
impact on surrounding home values. 
In fact, some research indicates the 
opposite! However, local communi¬ 
ties continue to believe the myth, 
raising a cry of ‘Not in my Backyard!’” 

What is the record in Hamilton 
County? Since the mid-1980s the 
Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority has developed about 500 
units of scattered site public hous¬ 
ing in Hamilton County's suburbs. 
CMHA's approach has been to buy 
houses and small apartment build¬ 
ings, fix them up, and rent them to its 
tenants. CMHA improves the physi¬ 
cal housing. 

Also, CMHA has done a good 
job of managing and maintaining this 


housing. It screens the tenants and 
requires good behavior. The families 
who apply to move to this housing 
are often motivated to have access 
to better schools, employment op¬ 
portunities, and safer neighborhoods. 
Other tenants need affordable hous¬ 
ing to be able to live near family and 
services. 

Public housing like this is a good 
thing. Many of Hamilton County’s 
leaders came to this realization as 
CMHA developed its scattered site 
housing over the last 20 years. Now 
CMHA has an opportunity to provide 
more affordable housing in Hamilton 
County. It is a win for the residents 
and the whole community. 
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Homelessness and Healthcare: A Troubled Relationship 



Afshan Kirnani performs an ear exam on Delores Davault at the Down¬ 
town Clinic. Photo: Raven Lintu 


t JOE NOLAN 

The Contributor (USA) 

• www.streetnewsservice.org 

M ost Americans think that 

everybody living in poverty is 
eligible for Medicaid, but this 
is not the case. Poor adults who are 
disabled or are parents are most often 
eligible, but for adults who don't fall 
in these categories there may be no 
safety net available. A non-disabled, 
childless adult-even with ongoing, 
chronic health concerns-will likely 
not find relief and assistance through 
Medicaid. Mothers who've lost their 
children to foster care and adoles¬ 
cents who've outgrown the foster care 
system often also face a tight squeeze 
between the rock-and-a-hard-place 
that poverty and lack of healthcare 
represent. A nationwide study in 1996 
found that only a quarter of America's 
homeless population was enrolled in 
Medicaid. 

Homelessness and healthcare are 
so interconnected that it's nearly im¬ 
possible to consider the former without 
investigating the latter. Understand¬ 
ing the relationship between physical 
health, the cost of care and home¬ 
lessness is in many ways a Rosetta 
Stone that clarifies the complex snarl 
of issues that surround homeless¬ 
ness. As soon as one takes the time 
to pull at the threads of how America's 
healthcare system affects the poor, an 
understanding about homelessness 
comes into drastic, dramatic relief. 

The relationship between health¬ 
care and homelessness is cyclical, se¬ 
vere, relentless and pervasive. Many 
people find their exit to a life on the 
street as a direct result of a health cri¬ 


sis. That desperate path is marked by 
the too-often tread footfalls that pass 
from untreated illness into disability 
and unemployment-which, of course, 
is a leading cause of homelessness. 

In addition, whether a person has 
insurance or not, the leading cause of 
bankruptcy in America is a crushing 
wave of medical expenses. Income 
and illness are completely intertwined 
in America's for-profit healthcare 
model, and when poor people can't 
pay, those poor people may lose their 
homes. And a life on the streets is a 
life of illness and injury that starts the 
cycle turning back on itself. 

"Life on the streets is brutal and 
short," says Bill Friskics-Warren. 
"Studies done in several U.S. cities 
have shown that the average lifespan 
of someone living on the streets is 


more than 30 years shorter than that 
of their housed counterparts." 

Friskics-Warren manages the 
United Neighborhood 
Health Services' 

(UNHS) homeless 
programs in Nash¬ 
ville, including the 
Downtown Clinic, 
the evening clinics 
in the basement of 
the Nashville Res¬ 
cue Mission, and 
the UNHS' mobile 
medical unit. In his 
experience, home¬ 
less people are not 
only vulnerable to 
health threats from the elements and 
violence, but also because of lack of 
treatment for chronic illnesses and 
conditions. 

"Of the nearly 
4,000 different people 
who were treated at 
the Downtown clinic in 
2010, 44% had high 
blood pressure, 16% 
were diabetic and 36% 
had documented mental 
health and/or addic¬ 
tion disorders," says 
Friskics-Warren. Among 
other patients, chronic 
obstructive pulmonary 
disease, AIDS, tuber¬ 
culosis and malnutrition 
were common along 
with the ubiquitous 
anxiety or depression 
that afflict most every¬ 
one who lives day-to- 
day with no place to call 
home. 

UNHS has imple¬ 
mented a creative array 
of facilities and services 
to address the special 
needs of Nashville's 
homeless population. 
The organization took 
over operation of the 
Downtown Clinic in the 
fall of 2008, and their 
mobile medical unit 
is also allowing them 
to reach into isolated 
homeless communi¬ 
ties, making healthcare 
available to people who 
may have no means of 
making the trip to the 
downtown facility or one 
of the satellite clinics. 

'The unit enables 
us to meet people 


where they are, whether in a shelter or 
at a congregate meal site or encamp¬ 
ment," explains Friskics-Warren. 
"Having to venture across the Cum¬ 
berland River to receive services at 
our Downtown Clinic can be a barrier 
to someone who might be camp¬ 
ing in Shelby Bottoms. Sitting in the 
almost always crowded lobby of the 
Downtown Clinic can be difficult for 
someone with fragile mental health or 
sensory integration issues. Knocking 
on the door of our mobile unit when 
it's parked outside the day shelter 
where you wash your clothes each 
week, though, may be less emotion¬ 
ally or logistically daunting for some 
people who are homeless." 

Many may hesitate taking a trip 
to the doctor out of anxiety or incon¬ 
venience, but most in the homeless 
community make an even more con¬ 
centrated effort to avoid medical care. 
With little resources available and few 
alternatives at hand, most homeless 
people will only 
visit a doctor by 
passing through 
the emergency 
room doors. As 
a result, a nasty 
cut becomes a 
limb-threatening 
infection and a 
seasonal cold 
results in pneumo¬ 
nia. The excessive 
costs involved in 
these preventable 
emergencies are 
ultimately another 
symptom of a healthcare philosophy 
that reacts to trauma and cures illness 
rather than maintaining health and 
promoting prevention. And once a 
person is discharged back out into the 
dangers on the street, it's only a mat¬ 
ter of time before they make a return 
trip. 

"Studies done in several U.S. cit¬ 
ies have shown that the average lifes¬ 
pan of someone living on the streets is 
more than 30 years shorter than that 
of their housed counterparts." 

Facing up to these hard facts, 
many municipalities and hospitals 
have begun to implement unique solu¬ 
tions that are designed to break the 
links between healthcare and home¬ 
lessness by prescribing shelter as part 
of their cures. Seattle, Wash.'s Down¬ 
town Emergency Service Center has 
made a dramatic impact on the lives 
of chronic alcoholics on the streets of 
the Queen City. The center's support¬ 
ive housing project has seen the incar¬ 
ceration rate of its residents cut in half 
while the hospitalization rate has been 
reduced by a third. The financial result 
for both the federal government and 
the City of Seattle can be sung to the 
tune of millions of dollars in savings. 

In Chicago, III., the Chicago Housing 
for Health Partnership has also shown 
that homeless patients who received 
immediate housing and intensive case 
management were a third less likely to 
visit a jail cell or a hospital. 

In Nashville, Room In The Inn 
provides a respite care program which 
provides a safe place for homeless 
people to recover from illness or 
hospitalization. Shelter, meals and 
medications are buttressed by needs 
assessments and advocacy efforts 
that attempt to connect patients with 

[Continued on Page 7] 
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LIGHTHOUSE 
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Lighthouse 

YOUTH SERVICES 


For more info visit: www.lys.org 

Lighthouse Youth Services provides a continuum of services for homeless youth, including Anthony House, a drop-in 
center for homeless youth between the ages 18 to 24. Visiting youth can eat a warm meal, visit the nurse, take a shower, 
and collect clothing and other vital supplies. 

Our drop-in center was visited almost 4,000 times in the past year. The young people served by the program often walk 
miles just to eat a warm meal or visit their case managers, regardless of the weather. 

Proceeds from Walk the Walk will provide the basic supplies - sturdy walking shoes, new socks, bus tokens, etc. - that 
make this daily trek possible. 

Lighthouse on Highland is under construction to become the first homeless shelter for 18 - 24 year olds. It will include 
the current drop-in center and expand to allow up to 28 individuals to stay overnight. Participants of Walk the Walk will 
be among the first to preview the facility, scheduled to open this fall. 


“Studies done in several 
U.S. cities have shown 
that the average lifespan 
of someone living on 
the streets is more than 
30 years shorter than 
that of their housed 
counterparts.” 
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Staff Intern Writer 


S everal residents of a Hous¬ 
ton, Texas neighborhood are 
pressing for a new expan¬ 
sion to a city ordinance aimed 
at ridding their streets of people 
experiencing homelessness. A 
“civility ordinance” is in effect in a 
few select neighborhoods, includ¬ 
ing downtown Houston, which 
prohibits people from sleeping or 
sitting on sidewalks from 7 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Some members of the 
community of EaDo, on the East 
End of downtown, are demanding 
that City Hall expand the regulation 
to their community, according to 
KTRK, a local news channel which 
referred to those experiencing 
homelessness as “vagrants” in its 
story. Proponents for the change 
claim that there is too much trash 
in the streets from people trying to 
live there. The City Council has not 
voted to expand the ordinance. 

A recent string of arrests has 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
defending itself as a com¬ 
passionate city for people experi¬ 
encing homelessness, according 
to The Charlotte Observer. The 
arrests revealed that drug dealers 
were exploiting people experienc¬ 
ing homelessness to operate drug 
markets within its cities. The vic¬ 
tims of the exploitation were prom¬ 
ised small sums of money or drugs 
in exchange for doing the dirty 
work. This is only the most recent 
in a series of scams in Charlotte 
targeting the homeless commu¬ 
nity. Other scams include luring 
in people to cash bad checks or 
defraud health care providers. One 
scam promised housing to women 
but then required them to beg for 
money on street corners to pay for 
it after-the-fact. Officials fear these 
scams could increase because 
homelessness is expected to rise 


in Charlotte in the near future. 

I n Florida, a radio host paid 
people experiencing home¬ 
lessness to stage a protest for 
homeless rights outside the vice 
mayor’s house. According to the 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune. The vice 
mayor, Terry Turner, had supported 
a plan designed to push anyone 
homeless out of a local park. The 
host, Phil Grande, solicited people 
for the protest by paying them, 
according to a police report. City 
commissioners in Sarasota have 
now backed off a plan to create 
any new ordinances and instead 
will wait for a report on how to best 
help those experiencing home¬ 
lessness in their community from 
the Suncoast Partnership to End 
Homelessness. 

L ong Beach, California, was 
home to the state’s first 
Stand Down event specifi¬ 
cally designed to offer services to 
women veterans experiencing 
homelessness, according to the 
Long Beach Post. A recent report 
revealed that women veterans 
were twice as likely to become 
homeless than women in general. 
Unlike previous stand down events 
that were not targeted specifically 
to women, this event took in to 
consideration the unique concerns 
of women veterans that may have 
experienced sexual trauma. The 
event was sponsored by U.S. Vets, 
the Women's Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor and Women 
Veterans of America. 


M 


I aryland’s only state-accred¬ 
ited preschool for children 
I experiencing homeless¬ 
ness may become homeless itself 
soon, according to The Baltimore 
Sun. The building in which the 
daycare is located has lost all of 
it other tenants and is unable to 
afford continued operation with- 
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out new tenants. The Ark, located 
in Baltimore, opened in the late 
1980s to help meet the core needs 
of children living in Baltimore 
shelters or staying with relatives 


or friends. It is still working to find 
a new location before its current 
building is sold. 


“Heathcare” Continued from Page 6 

mainstream medical services. This 
web of security and support greatly 
increases the chances for successful 
recoveries, and severely lowers the 
costs incurred from emergency room 
care and incarceration. 

The connections between Ameri¬ 
can homelessness, American health¬ 
care, state and federal budgets, and 
the health of the country's social fabric 
are abundantly clear: homelessness is 
a healthcare issue and when housing 
is a part of the prescription, everybody 
wins. 

At a recent National Conference 
on Ending Homelessness, the Depart¬ 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel¬ 
opment Secretary Shaun Donovan 
stated, "...if we want to tackle health¬ 
care reform - if we want to lower costs 
- we must tackle homelessness. It's 
that simple." 

Regarding the connections be¬ 
tween homelessness and healthcare, 
John Lozier couldn't agree more. 

"It's a profound and well-established 
relationship." Lozier is the Executive 
Director of the National Healthcare 
for the Homeless Council (NHCHC), 
the blanket organization of which the 
United Neighborhood Health Services 


is a member. Lozier and his group are 
one reason why a new understanding 
about the cost-effectiveness of ending 
homelessness is beginning to gain 
traction at the federal level. But it's 
been a long road. 

In 1986 the National Academy of 
Science published their groundbreak¬ 
ing report "Homelessness, Health, and 
Human Needs." The report clarified a 
trinity of relationships between home¬ 
lessness and healthcare that demon¬ 
strated the profound connections be¬ 
tween the two issues: 1) Poor health 
leads to homelessness; 2) Homeless 
people receive poor healthcare; 3) 
Homelessness complicates treatment. 

Almost exactly a year ago, a 
quarter of a century after the report 
came out, the Obama administration 
enacted Opening Doors: The Federal 
Strategic Plan to Prevent and End 
Homelessness, a program that intends 
to end child and family homelessness 
in America within the next 10 years. 
Monitoring and affecting policies that 
affect the homeless community is a 
central mission of the National Health¬ 
care for the Homeless Council. "Since 
our beginning we've incorporated 
policy advocacy into the work we do 
and the work of the groups we support 
around the country." 


In fact, the NHCHC places much 
of the blame for America's homeless 
problem on public policy. As NHCHC 
explains on its website, "Contempo¬ 
rary homelessness is the product of 
conscious social and economic policy 
decisions..." For Lozier, the slippery 
slope began with federal cuts to the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development that began in the 
late 1970s. "It started in the Carter ad¬ 
ministration and came to full force un¬ 
der Reagan," he explains. "There was 
a decision to pull housing supports out 
from under homeless people." 

When it comes to advocating for 
new policies to help end homeless¬ 
ness, the NHCHC isn't just fighting for 
what it perceives to be the needs of 
people living on the streets. For Lozier 
and the organization, healthcare and 
shelter must be made available to 
all people regardless of their ability 
to pay. He supports his argument by 
citing the United Nations' Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights which 
was adopted on December 10, 1948. 
"Human rights are expressions of what 
is necessary for human beings to live 
in the first place," he explains. "The 
first are food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care. We all have a mutual 
responsibility to see that we all have 


these rights." While the U.S. has never 
endorsed the declaration, Lozier and 
the NHCHC are spearheading efforts 
to ensure that programs like Open 
Doors continue to move in accordance 
with its recommendations. 

While the future of American 
healthcare is unclear, there is one 
thing that is certain: there will be no 
real healthcare reform for any of us 
until there are homes for the rest of us. 


Dissolve Your Marriage 

Dissolution: An amicable 
end to marriage. 

Easier on your heart. 
Easier on your wallet. 

Starting at $500 + court costs. 
Turnaround in 12 hours. 


Bertha Helmick, Esq. 
651-9666. 
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FRUIT SALAD EXPLOSION! 


During the summer as the heat rises I find it difficult to eat a heavy dinner, s 
the perfect solution is something fresh from your garden or a local farmer’s 
market. I personally love salads and in particular I love the ability to mix it up 
a bit each time using a variety of ingredients. Here is the third from my fresh 
summer salad series I hope you enjoy! Serving size, 4-5 bellies. 


2 cups fresh seedless red grapes, rinsed 
1 pint fresh blueberries, rinsed 
1 pint fresh raspberries, rinsed 
% cup sliced almonds 
!4 cup crushed walnuts 
1 cup plain yogurt 

1/2 teaspoon pure vanilla extract (optional) 
1 tablespoon honey 


Ingredients: 


In a large bowl combine the grapes, blueberries, and raspberries and gently mix together 
In a separate small bowl combine the yogurt, vanilla and honey 
Mix the yogurt mixture with the fruit 
Top with almonds & walnuts 
Voila, FEED! 


The title of this column is taken from the 
1986 film "Little Shop of Horrors,"where 
a plant keeper must meet the demands 
of a ravenous plant that feeds on 
humans. Instead of plants that feed on 
people, this column is for people who 
feed on plants!! 


House Bill 159 

Continued from page 1 

providing directions to voters. And, if 
you get to your polling place and the 
worker sends you to the wrong table, 
your vote will not count. As the ACLU 
of Ohio puts it, voters are then “guilty 
until proven innocent, by assum¬ 
ing that all errors are voters' errors.” 
The consolidation of districts is also 
making it extremely difficult for many 
citizens to transport themselves to 
the voting booth. 

Republican Ohio State Rep. 
Robert Mecklenborg's HB 159 a 
dead ringer for American Legislative 


Exchange Council’s Voter ID Act (see 
ALECexposed.org), and a stricter 
version of a bill signed into law in 
Rhode Island. The Dearborn County 
Prosecutor’s Office recently released 
an embarrassing video of Mecklen- 
borg being stopped by police and 
failing a DUI test. The lawmaker had 
a .097 blood-alcohol level and had 
traces of Viagra in his system. The 
59-year-old married father of three 
fail to cooperate with the police and 
also refused to explain why he had a 
26-year-old female stripper in the car. 
If the law is passed, Mecklenborg, 
who should have had his license con¬ 
fiscated at the time of his arrest, may 
be a victim of his own legislation. He 

renewed 
his Ohio 
driver’s 
license 
four days 
after his 
DUI ar¬ 
rest and 
lied about 
the arrest 
on the 
applica¬ 
tion form. 

Ohio 
Rep. 

John 
Adams 
(2010 
ALEC 
"Legisla¬ 
tor of the 


Year") continues to push for the most 
restrictive voter ID bill in the country. 
GOP Governor John Kasich, a found¬ 
ing member of ALEC, is himself the 
beneficiary of a dubious vote count 
in 2010. Neither the Ohio Association 
of Election Officials, nor Secretary 
of State John Husted (R.), Ohio's 
chief elections officer, have thus far 
endorsed the bill. 

It is clear that one of the two ma¬ 
jor parties are poised again to steal 
the election of 2012 by rigging Ohio’s 
electoral process. Since 2000, the 
Republicans have eliminated more 
than a 1.5 million voters from the 
Buckeye state voter rolls. The purges 
have been centered on urban vot¬ 
ers. In 2004, hundreds of thousands 
of additional voters in Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Cleveland were dis¬ 
enfranchised by orchestrated bottle¬ 
necks at polling stations that forced 
people to wait seven hours and more 
in line. The new bills mandate prac¬ 
tices designed to lower turnouts as 
much as possible. 

These are draconian measures, 
recalling the poll tax of earlier cen¬ 
turies and all the Jim Crow burdens 
on voting, and are part of a national 
strategy to undermine the election 
process and make it harder for the 
poor and minorities to exercise their 
civil rights. Florida Governor Rick 
Scott (R), for example, is trying to 
reverse past precedent and prevent 
convicted felons from voting even 
after they have completed their 


sentence. Elsewhere, the Demo¬ 
crats have allowed the Republicans 
to directly attack a rising Latino and 
Asian population in various parts of 
the country, by sending the U.S. back 
to the era before the Voting Rights 
Act. One U.S. state after another 
seems to becoming immovable one 
party entities at the statewide level, 
making a travesty of the system of 
representation. With regressive vot¬ 
ing rules, there can be no platform on 
which any voice for the people could 
address mass audiences other than 
through punditry. 

On this past sweltering Mon¬ 
day afternoon, Cincinnati residents 
held a protest outside the Board 
of Elections, followed swiftly by 
another in Dayton. In attendance 
were members of various student 
and community organizations, the 
Labor Council, UFCW, the Coalition 
for the Homeless, Common Cause 
Ohio, the League of Women Voters, 
the AMOS Project, and local minis¬ 
ters. The message was clear from 
the signs present: “One Vote is My 
Voice.” Doug Sizemore of the Cincin¬ 
nati AFL-CIO Labor Council spoke of 
HB 159 as “one of the most destruc¬ 
tive laws,” at a time when “all efforts 
should be towards recovering the 
economy,” and not shutting out those 
who most need to be heard. Bentley 
Davis, staff project coordinator at 
SEIU District 1199, promised those 
gathered that “the fight will go on.” 
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Let Me Be 


t SUSAN LAKES 

Streetvibes Staff Writer 

C hris Ellis travels with a song in 
his heart and a lot of tunes in 
his head. 

The 50-year-old musician calls 
himself homeless, but right now 
friends give him a place to stay. He’s 
been “couch surfing”, or relying on 
other people for basic needs, for about 
three years. 

Thanks to kind friends, Ellis, has 
a place to store his beloved bass 
guitar, an instrument that’s yet to be 
named. Some knowing friends even 
let him practice. Janel Williams is one 
of those, he said. “She lets me plug in 
and stay intact,” he said of Williams. 

Ellis has been playing and writing 
music for 32 years. “Everything I play I 
taught myself,” he said. 

He remembers the day he first 
touched guitar strings. “It was June 
4, 1979 and I remember that date be¬ 
cause it was exciting,” he said, while 
squinting his eyes and looking up at a 
clump of ceiling tiles. 

“You know that feeling you get 
when you ride a bike?” he asked. “I 
just love what I do.” 

He loves music even when he’s 
not practicing or performing. Ellis plays 
bass, rhythm and lead guitars, drums 
and piano. He’s well versed in put¬ 
ting down tracks of different sounds, 
adding words to the combinations and 
recording songs. 

The old school guy’s skill is one 
that impresses at least one budding 
musician, Harrison Lott, a college stu¬ 
dent who shares Ellis’ love of music. 

“I think he (Ellis) seems really 
upbeat and positive,” Lott said. “I know 
if I was in that situation, I may not find 
it easy to be that way, and I might not 


find it easy to keep creating when all 
the odds are against you.” 

Lott plays rhythm and lead guitar, 
and, unlike Ellis, composes in short 
bursts, but nothing really long lasting 
and serious—yet. “He’s (Ellis) is so 
committed to getting better and so 
committed to his outlet for creativity,” 
Lott said during a face-to-face inter¬ 
view about a week after he met Ellis 
at the Greater Cincinnati Homeless 
Coalition. 


“If I never smoked again, 
I’m still high. God is 
boosting me up. Without 
him, my development 
and skills would not be 
what they are.” 

Chris Ellis, musician 


The day the two met was a 
typical day for both men. Ellis had just 
walked 8 or 9 miles—from Western 
Hills to Over-the-Rhine—-and Lott 
had reported for an internship at the 
GCCH. He’ll return to The University 
of Michigan in the fall. 

Smiling Through A Long Sum¬ 
mer Walk 

Ellis put in what some might 
consider a full day’s work before the 
clock struck 10 a.m. He left Western 
Hills at 2 a.m. in order to make the cut 
at Labor Works, a day labor business. 
“They say you can’t work if you get 
there late,” he said about why it’s so 
important to sign the availability book 
by 5 a.m. 


Buying or selling ... 

The Painter Team 



For all your real estate needs, call: 

Michael D. Painter, e-Pro, reos, sfr 513.348.7999 
Candace Kadivnik Painter, crs,abr 513.266.1025 


Painting the town sold ... 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


STAR ONE 0 

www.starone.com _ 


513.474.9100 



Chris Ellis chills with a cup of coffee. Photo: Susan Lakes 


So he walked, and he walked, and 
he walked. “It didn’t dampen my spirits 
because the whole time I was walking, 
the only thing I thought about was my 
music,” Ellis said. 

A Ten Minute Break and A Great 
Big Gun Handle 

“I stopped to rest for a ten minute 
break, and I had a couple of guys who 
came around the corner and one of 
them was brandishing a pistol,” Ellis 


said calmly. Unfazed, Ellis calmly 
spoke to the guys. “I asked them how 
they were doing and saw the gun in 
the guy’s pocket,” he recalled. “The 
handle was sticking out.” 

He didn’t know the men, but would 
like to. “They looked at me but never 
bothered me. They were young,” he 
said, adding that he’s thankful they 

[Continued on Page 10] 
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“Let Me Be” Continued from Page 9 

disappeared rather than shoot or rob 
him. 

Originally Ellis 

So he continued on the journey 
with familiar and original songs playing 
in his head. “I got one that is called 
Ocean Love,” he recalled about one 
particular song swirling through his 
head. “And I got another called Getting 
It Done, and one called My World. I’ve 
never made a professional CD, but 
for some strange reason, God keeps 
telling me that once people hear this 
music, my whole life will be different.” 

Eden Park is where Ellis creates 
music. “Writing music is a way to 
cope with being homeless,” he said. 

‘I can step into a new atmosphere.” 

He stretches out in the cool grass and 
creates. “It’s so peaceful.” 

Music, for Ellis, is something that 
calms the savage beast. He believes 
music is built on faith—a faith, he said, 
that can only come from God. 

Day Labor Horror 

Despite having to travel eight or 
nine miles on foot, Ellis said he made 
it to Labor Works, a day labor center, 
in plenty of time to get called out on a 
job. “I arrived at 4:50 a.m. to sign in,” 
he said. 

He wasn’t late. He maintains he 
showed up so early that his name ap¬ 
peared fourth on the daily list of avail¬ 
able workers. But he didn’t get called 
out. “They still had people signing in at 
6 a.m.” he recalled. 

True to Ellis style, music was all 
he could think about while he watched 
other people being called out for day 
labor assignments. “I think about mu¬ 
sic because I believe God put me here 
for that purpose,” he said. “It didn’t 
dampen my spirits.” 

The younger musician Lott noticed 
Ellis’ tenacity and commented on his 
discovery during an interview held 
about a week after the two musicians 
met. “Whether you’re homeless or not, 
it’s a good attitude to strive for,” he 
said, adding that it’s good to look at 
opportunities in new ways. “It’s easy to 
get defeated. To maintain that positive 
outlook is admirable and notable.” 

Good attitude or not, the day labor 
place turned Ellis away for a work as¬ 


signment at the Great American Ball 
Ballpark where he had toiled away, 
cleaning up trash, earlier in the sum¬ 
mer. 

“They DNR’d (Do Not Return) 
me,” Ellis explained to Don Sherman, 
executive director at The Interfaith 
Worker Center on Vine Street. The 
center, with assistance from The 
Department of Labor, recently won 
a yearlong battle to get Labor Works 
workers transportation pay. The 
company is in the process of sending 
checks to last year’s stadium workers 
for the difference between what Labor 


“You don’t have to 
talk to me that way,” 
he recalls telling a 
workplace bully. “I don’t 
think he heard me he 
was so enraged.” 

Chris Ellis, musician 


Works charged workers to make the 
short drive from Walnut Hills to the 
stadium and minimum wage since 
the mandatory $6.00 transportation 
fee brought workers below minimum 
wage, which is against labor laws. 

The stadium work was all new to 
Ellis this season, so he wasn’t on the 
list of workers to be reimbursed for 
the $6.00 transportation fee that the 
company used to deduct from workers’ 
daily wages. 

But Ellis faced another problem 
faced by day laborers. He was on the 
no return list, and was not sure the 
reason why. He still doesn’t know. “I 
know I was a good worker, but by the 
time I went back to Labor Works to 
ask the reason for the DNR, there was 
nobody behind the desk to ask,” he 
said, adding that he doesn’t want to 
say anything bad about the business. 
“But I’m still wondering why I was not 
allowed to work.” 

Fact Finding 

That question weighed so heavily 
on his mind, he took the advice of the 
Interfaith Worker Center and called 
Labor Works to ask what he had done 


wrong. So, eight hours after he first 
started the trip to the job that didn’t 
work out, Ellis called Labor Works 
from the Greater Cincinnati Homeless 
Coalition. 

He got the answer, shrugged his 
shoulders and immediately started 
talking about music. 

According to Ellis, the Labor 
Works worker politely told him that 
something did not work out right on 
the stadium job. The person who talk¬ 
ed with told him that while he couldn’t 
go back to that particular job because 
of the DNR, Labor Works would call 
him when other jobs came up. 

Ellis believes an incident with a 
stadium employee is responsible for 
the DNR. 

“It was hot,” Ellis recalled of the 
incident. Ellis got a cup of water at 
the very time a supervisor rounded a 
corner. “He said some words I’d rather 
not mention,” Ellis said, adding that he 
told the man what he thought about 
the swearing directed his way. “You 
don’t have to talk to me that way,” he 
recalls saying. “I don’t think he heard 
me he was so enraged.” 

Ellis said he didn’t lose his cool 
then, and he has this advice to of¬ 
fer others who are bullied on the 
job. “Take a deep breath and count 
backwards, and when you get up to 
three and two, try to erase it from your 
mind.” 

Getting mad to get even doesn’t 
work, according to Ellis. “Losing your 
cool will add up to one big zero,” he 
said. “They will win and you will lose.” 

Leaving the Past Behind 

People on the streets say “hit this” 
sometimes to Ellis, but he maintains 
he doesn’t need drugs to get high. “If 
I never smoked again, I’m still high. 
God is boosting me up. Without him, 
my development and skills would not 
be what they are,” Ellis said. 

A record that includes a felony 
conviction makes getting a job difficult. 
He got in trouble for drug trafficking 
about thirty years ago. “I was sup¬ 
posed to have sold a nickel bag to an 
undercover officer,” he said. “Here’s 
the twist. About four years later, I had 
some police officer tell me I had an¬ 
other drug trafficking felony, and come 
to find out (someone else) had been 
using my identity.” 


Later, according to Ellis, he got 
another felony. “That was a felony by 
entrapment,” he said. “Two under cov¬ 
ers walked past and dropped a bag of 
crack cocaine on the ground,” he said. 

He takes full responsibility for that 
felony. “I do admit that was my fault,” 
he said. “I did a year in Chillicothe.” 

Hitting Number One 

During the penitentiary stay, Ellis 
formed a band of fellow prisoners. “I 
was the number one player in Chilli¬ 
cothe,” he said. On Sundays or “yard 
days,” Ellis and others would set up in 
the prison field and play for thousands 
of people. 

“I was sad to leave there,” he said. 
“I had got attached to those guys.” 

Got The Music Ability Honestly 

Ellis grew up in Cincinnati’s Lin¬ 
coln Courts, a housing project that’s 
been torn down. He went to Taft High 
School. 

“They said my father played trum¬ 
pet, but I never saw it,” he said about 
early life. 

But Ellis does remember listen¬ 
ing to another relative’s music. “My 
granddad played sax,” he recalled. “I 
remember hearing him play Mr. Magic, 
by Grover Washington. 

What’s Next 

Ellis said, while munching on a big 
plum he found on his way to work,“I 
pray and hope every day I run into 
musicians who could use me. I’ll give 
whatever I can to help them.” 

The philosopher in him explained 
how he scored the fruit for breakfast. 
“God said ‘look up’ and I saw a plum 
tree.” 

Readers can look forward to 
learning what other states are doing 
to fight the silent epidemic of the kind 
of workplace bullying Ellis claims he 
faced. Some states have proposed 
legislation to help curb activities of on- 
the-job- bullies. Do you have a story 
about your workplace bully? If so, 
contact Susan Lakes, staff writer for 
Streetvibes in confidence at 
susanlakesgcch@yahoo.com. You can 
call me at (513) 421-7803, ext. 12 to 
share your story. Look forward to hear¬ 
ing how the silent epidemic impacts 
your work day. 


Dorm Room Wisdom 

The Women of the Drop Inn Center 


J E. HAYDEN 
• Contributing Writer 

Okay, I am not a morning per¬ 
son, but waking up to "Good morn¬ 
ing ladies, the time is now six thirty. 
Breakfast is at seven. Let's get up 
and let’s hit the showers.” 

It's too early for that R.A.(resident 
assistant), but I move, or rather sit 
up. I keep repeating my chant “Learn 
to flow,” float myself towards the 
showers, hot water is my new best 
friend right now, but honestly, food 
will be my new best friend at 12:00 
p.m. 

The Drop Inn Center has 
changed a lot since I was there in 
2008; they have quotes now to start 
your day off right. Beds made up nice 
and tight and little chores like clean 
up behind yourself and positive activi¬ 


ties. Monday and Fridays have addi¬ 
tional counseling (Drug and Alcohol) 
and writing groups to write about your 
feelings, your dreams, etc. and art 
classes in the evenings. Being Posi¬ 
tive is the new word for the D.I.C. 

As I was coming out of the show¬ 
ers one of the girls, who was about 
19, was having a conversation about 
how she was going to court and the 
other lady said, "That what you are 
wearing?" 

The girl replied “What wrong with 
what I have on? She was wearing 
those flash dance type of pants with 
the blouse hanging off the shoulder. 

“I like to look sexy." 

The older women, about 48, said 
"Not in front of a judge. Respect goes 
a long way in court.” She yelled to 
another lady to throw down a dress. 


By the time the girl left, she looked 
like she worked in a downtown office 
building. 

Funny, no matter where you 
are or what you are going though, 
women and advice will always go 
hand in hand. Some of the best 
advice comes from a woman four 
beds from mine, she says, "Be quiet 
and have less to say. Watch them, 
somebody going to get loud and mad 
about something that had nothing to 
do with them in the first place." 

Some of these women have 
been surviving anyway they could, 
she says, “By their instincts, which is 
a hell of a thang. Do what you have 
to do to get out and remember what 
you have been through, so you don't 
have to come back." I had some job 
hunting to do. I left out about 8:00 
a.m. It's really hard when you have a 
felony, but I just keep on trying, that's 
all I know to do. I got back in about 
7:00 p.m. that evening and they were 
passing around a card for this older 


lady named Mrs. Tiny, she turned 
56 that day and they got her cake; 
they planned on celebrating after the 
meeting that night. 

The girl that had to go to court 
this morning was back. She said 
the judge was giving her one more 
chance. She also said she started 
school on Tuesday in a nursing 
program. She had been to Job Corp 
first and now nursing school. I am 
impressed. I am bipolar it takes a lot 
to impress me. 

At 9:00 p.m. the R.A. started 
the nightly meeting. They talk about 
rules for the all new women in the 
dorm (it holds up to 40 beds and 
about ten cots) and any new con¬ 
cerns or problems anyone has. The 
R.A. has a saying, “What did you 
accomplish today?” she started by 
telling us her accomplishments and 
then we went around the room. 

Mine was five job applications 
today, but tomorrow is another day... 
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Summertime 

t RICCARDO TAYLOR 

Staff Writer 

A s we come to that oftentimes awesome 

season of the year, I think it only appropriate 
that we take a look at how the street flows. 
Although for the most part the situations and circum¬ 
stances are the same there is a difference in the 
way things are done. 

The summer brings on a sense of relief and, to 
some extent, a carefree attitude. Momentarily the 
pressures of survival are at ease; at least for some, 
while others feel the full extent of the drudgery which 
often accompanies the season. 

Seemingly, as the heat index goes up so does 
the violence and aggravation that so often comes 
with the lifestyle. The competition is much higher as 
more opportunities 
present themselves. 

Vying for position in 
the crowded lines 
that street people 
are so used to brings 
on a heightened 
response. Survival 
takes on a much 
greater urgency and 
it becomes “live and I don’t care if you die!” The con¬ 
cept of “me” becomes the rally cry for each prospect 
of obtaining that all-so-important need. It’s that time 
when push becomes shove in its gravest sense! 
Every want, need, or desire is on high alert. Our 
options aplenty, so we take advantage where and 
when we can the only concern is that we get what 
we want when we want it! 

With the promise of the excitement that each 
warm day brings, we look forward to the rising of the 
sun. It’s off to see what we can get into. The hustling 
is fast, as we don’t have to look in an array of places 
for the things, which make for a blessing as it’s 


called. All the vices, as well as necessities, are read¬ 
ily available on every block. A sandwich, a cold beer, 
and a blunt can all be gotten within feet of each 
other! Singing and dancing with a glimpse of a mini 
skirt are all within eyesight; it can be like heaven on 
earth! It is the time of year that one can forget all his 
troubles and trials if only for a part of the day! 

Then after all the excitement and pleasure of 
the moment we slowly come back to reality of our 
situation. The misery and pain return. As the eve¬ 
ning turns into night we have to again find that place 
of refuge for tonight. Seeking the comfort of safety 
and whatever privacy one can expect we drift off to 
our spot, hoping as we go that it hasn’t been occu¬ 
pied by another! Yeah, sounds pretty sweet for those 
of us who have survived the cold winter and rainy 
spring months, yet for those who live this lifestyle 
year in, year out it is only the beginning of another 
set of skill sets for which our existence depends on. 
Again, perhaps we don’t have to be prepared for 
cold or soggy nights at the end of these days, yet 
it’s not in the least sense a pleasure to adjust 
to the rancid smells of urine and alcohol that 
permeate every stop along our day’s journey. 

The only relief for which we can look 
forward too is the idea that we can accumulate 
things faster! Sleeping in an abandoned car 
when the temperature is in the eighties can be 
harsh! Sweating while enduring the whisper¬ 
ing of all sorts of insects during a night’s sleep 
can be harsh. Tossing and turning on the floor of 
an abandon building, trying to get in a few hours of 
sleep is the constant reminder that one has to forgo 
some of the perceived pleasures of the proceed¬ 
ing day, when again the sun rises. Our clothes and 
hygiene are a constant reminder that this is the time 
of year that our priorities are not being attended 
too. Feeling gritty with a profound odor reminds us 
that we have to be up and moving before the world 
awakes! Getting that shower is seemingly more 
important now then it was during the winter and our 
health can suffer just as much. Needing to seek a 
place to cool down during the heat of the day be¬ 




Riccardo Taylor. Photo: GCCH 


comes a challenge as well as a priority. Heat strokes 
and freezing are both a part of our reality and must 
be guarded against. 

Our baggage becomes a bit more crowded as 
we must have the relief of hydration during our trav¬ 
els throughout the day. As in other seasons of the 
year we cannot afford to lose sight of our life’s mis¬ 
sion while seeking some relief from the pressures of 
the lifestyle, knowing that our survival depends on 
our being prepared for the encounters and circum¬ 
stances of each day. Still, most of us welcome the 
season, a time when we can live carefree to some 
degree! Ah! The summertime. 


You’re invited to 

ARTISTS AS ACTIVISTS 

a two-year anniversary ART SHOW of works by artists featured 
in the bi-monthly column “Artists as Activists” in Streetvibes since 

September 2009 

August 5 - September 23 

@The Artisans Enterprise Center (AEC) 

27 West 7 th St, Covington, KY 


Opening Reception: Friday Aug 5, 6-10 pm 
Gallery Hours: Mon-Fri: 8am-5pm 


Artists: 

Farron Allen * Lauri Aultman * Gordon Baer * Keith Banner 
Mary Pierce Brosmer * Carmen Bush * Jeff Casto * Jan Brown Checco 
Halena Cline * Suzanne Chouteau * Cedric Cox * Scott Donaldson 
Andy Fausz * Steven Finke * Dorothy Fraembs * Gary Gaffney 
Barbara Gamboa * Stephen Geddes * Melvin Grier * Gena Grunenberg 
Kymber Henson * Barbara Houghton *Jimi Jones * Jerry Judge 
Kevin T. Kelly * Aaron Kent * Mary Ann Lederer * Gloria McConnaghy 
Paulette Meier* Kelly Phelps * Kyle Phelps * Tom Phelps * Ellen Price 
Matt Reed * Bill Ross * Kim Shifflett * Thom Shaw * Kurt Storch 
Steve Sunderland * Ken Swinson * Leigh Waltz * Roscoe Wilson 

Martin Zeinway 
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Explaining the Bleak Picture 


Jeni Jenkins 

Staff Writer 


1 

M 


I ost Americans still can’t really grapple with 
the causes and consequences of the world 
I financial crisis that erupted in 2007. Many 
are so overwhelmed with what has happened, with 
the housing market, the banking industry and with 
the rising costs of living, that spending the time to 
analyze and unravel the history behind what hap¬ 
pened seems like an insurmountable task. 

Lucky for us, some folks have decided to do all 
that dirty work for us—graphic artist Seth Toboc- 
man along with journalist and activist Eric Laursen 
and artist Jessica Wehrle have taken on mapping 
out how the financial crisis happened, in the 2010 
release of the graphic novel Understanding the 
Crash. Through their intelligent analysis they answer 
this question for the general public, like many have 
done, but in simple terms paired with a striking 
visual candor. 

The authors draw from an opposition to big 
businesses asserting, successfully, that our current 
situation is rooted in the push for the “American 
Dream” paired with the greed of Wall Street and the 
de-regulation of the banking industry. 

Through their stimulating artistic narrative, the 
authors take us on a visual journey, breaking the 
complicated workings of our country’s economic 
model down, chapter by chapter. Although, still 
somewhat difficult to follow, which is by no fault 
of the authors, but more by the very nature of the 
system we are part of, readers can at least begin to 
understand where “We” may have gone wrong, how 
we could have prevented it and why we are still so 
far from fixing our broken system. 

Through each chapter the story line reads like 
a beat poem, following a steady rhythm and dra¬ 
matically focusing our attention on unraveling the 
mystery. One rather striking quality of the work is 
the way in which the power brokers responsible 
for much of our demise are portrayed as various 


predatory animals. Other depictions 
or metaphors of these brokers are 
purposely vicious or violent includ¬ 
ing a man with a meat-grinder as a 
head, Casino-mob bosses, and men 
with fangs or heads that resemble 
piranhas. 

The authors outline the connec¬ 
tion between layoffs of the working 
class at factories who find their 
neighborhoods deserted and their 
pantries depleted and the middle 
class who followed the American 
Dream of pulling themselves up by 
their bootstraps by getting a good 
education, to securing a high-paying 
job and still ending up laid off and 
trapped by debt. The story they tell 
shows us how one family’s loss of 
a home causes another family to 
watch their savings disappear in thin 
air. 

Throughout Understanding 
the Crash, the authors draw from 
real examples of real people in real 
neighborhoods to tell their story. In 
“She Lives Here”, we hear the story 
of Mrs. Redrick, who did everything 
right and still nearly lost it all due to 
the trickery of a mortgage officer. 

In “The Neighborhood” we see the 
downfall of a Cleveland neighbor¬ 
hood transformed into a Free Trade 
Zone where any and every predator- 
vultures, wolves and sharks make a 
community into a war zone. 

The most fascinating chapters are “Reinventing 
the Octopus”, which tells the story of our govern¬ 
ments involvement and dis-involvement in the bank¬ 
ing industry and “Bailout”, which carefully outlines 
how the U.S. government responded to the housing 
bubble bursting and the actual “crash” we all refer to. 


UNDERSTANDING THE 


CRASH 


BY SET 

AND 

JESSICA WEHRLE 



Cover Art, Understanding the Crash. Art submitted: courtesy of Seth Tobocman. 


I won’t spoil the entire book, but I will say that 
Understanding the Crash has improved my under¬ 
standing of the state of our economy significantly. It 
also helps me to understand how the demographics 
of our homeless have changed so significantly over 
the last two years. What’s more, while the book is 
116 pages, it’s easily accessible and can be tackled 
in under and 2 hours. 






WHEN 

LANPLORDS 
OO INTO 
FoRcL°*URE 
THEy OFTEN 
Fail To Tell 
TENANT*, 
WHO KEEP 

PAVINO 
RENT TILL 
THE SHERIFF 
EVICT* THEM. 

IF FOLK* MOVE 
OUT IN THE 
AtORNINO... 



Images from “The Casino” in Understanding the Crash by Seth Tobocman, visually relay how meat grinding banks, loan sharks, and vultures contributed to the economic crisis. Art 

submitted: courtesy of Seth Tobocman. 
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“It is n£V£r too lato to givo up our pnzjudie^s.” 

li^nry f)dvid Thor^uu 


MOST 
UNLIKELY 
T0 SUCCEED 



Featuring 
Musical Guest 
David Mizell 



Join Author and fonner 
Director of the National 
Coalition lor the Homeless 
Donald Whitehead 
for a Book Signing & 

Fundraiser to benefit the 

Drop Inn Center 

Friday July 29th 5:30 to 7:00 PM 


For Information call 721-0643 


My White Tee 

My white Tee that I wear is only a tee... 

My white Tee that I wear the police say it's a gang thang... 

My people say it a way of respect in a tough life... 

My white Tee that I wear is only a tee that I wear. 

Do you see? Do you see? 

It doesn't make me, it doesn’t define me, it’s just a white tee... 

Where are my forty acres and a mule?? 

Today I will take it, to feel the land that is cool to the touch 
And soil that shows all the progress of my hard work. 

Let me see what will I be giving up? 

No more street siren, No more line ups, No more invisible twin - 

That may or may not fit the description that is wanted for 
question?? 

You see. It is only a white tee, do you see ... 

Do you see it... don't define me !!! 

I can take it off... 

E. Hayden 


Outside the Loop: Jungle Jims 

t 


JESSICA HOPSICKER 

Contributing Writer 


J ungle Jim's International Food 
Market on Rt. 4 in Fairfield, 
isn't just a grocery store, it is a 
nationally known tourist destination. 
With over six and a half acres of 
floor space and more than a hundred 
thousand products from roughly 
seventy-five countries around the 
world, people make the pilgrimage 
to shop this Mecca of merchandise 
from all over the Tri-State. It was 
the kind of Sunday afternoon in the 
Jungle, I wished I was at least fifteen 
feet taller. With the added advantage 
of extra long legs I could stride right 
over this great congregation of con¬ 
sumers, indiscriminately plucking up 
people and placing them accordingly 
and out of my way. My roommates 
and I were there on a mission to pick 
up food for dinner and seeing how 
this sprawling supermarket is a mere 
mile from our apartment, it was our 
grocery store of choice. As it was for 
everyone else it seemed that Sun¬ 
day. There were men, women and 
children of varying shapes, sizes, and 
nationalities. Countless customers 
were milling about gawking, grocery 
shopping, and clogging up the aisles. 
On days like this, navigation through 
the Jungle takes a great deal of 
determination, perhaps a pith helmet, 
and a pair of horse blinders. There 
are so many things to look at before 
you know it, you're the one blocking 
the aisle. 

Jutting out towards Route 4, 
beckoning like a come-hither finger 


is an actual working monorail, taken 
from the former wild animal habitat 
at Kings Island. Poised at another 
entrance is an animal pond which 
boasts large replicas of gorillas, 
spouting elephants and striding gi¬ 
raffes. Inside you can traipse through 
the beer and wine section, which 
is considered one of the largest in 
the United States, with the awe and 
wonderment of a child. Poke excit¬ 
edly around the exotic meat selec¬ 
tion, which carries 
anything from an¬ 
telope medallions 
to a whole frozen 
rattlesnake. 

Even the 

restrooms amaze, 
whose entrances 
are disguised as 
Rumpke porta- 
potties. Stepping 
through those 
rigid plastic doors 
is like stepping into 
Narnia. 

Along a back 
wall is a European 
village with the 
store front facades of 
the all different coun¬ 
tries and each variety 
of food they pertain to. Great Britain 
is topped with a Sherwood Forest. 

A giant Campbell's Soup can sits on 
a swing suspended from the ceiling 
loudly greets you in the soup aisle. 
There is a rock band of General Mills 
cereal mascots, a mini “SS Minnow” 
boat, penguins in the frozen food de¬ 
partment, an antique fire truck, a re¬ 


ally big cheese, and a lion dressed 
like Elvis that sings in the candy 
section. The shelves themselves 
are also topped with all sorts amaz¬ 
ing stuff, a great array of antiquities 
and oddities. You could venture into 
Jungle Jim's for every day for a year 
and still find something new you have 
not yet noticed. 

This fabulous funhouse of food 
and product playland is the inspira¬ 
tion of one man, the sorcerer of sav¬ 
ings Jungle Jim himself, Jim Bona- 
minio. He was given the nickname for 
he always dressed in shorts. His em¬ 


you can see him standing at the rail¬ 
ing of his upper level office watching 
over his store with all the customers 
and fervent foodie followers. He pays 
extra close attention to his precious 
produce section placed right below 
him. It seems the ceaseless strings 
of recessions have barely touched 
the vibrant thriving ecosystem that 
is now The Jungle. His goal was to 
transform the simple act shopping 
a fun experience other than a chore 
and something you have to do to eat. 
There is no doubt, he just did that. 


The motionless monorail that is to Jungle Jim’s what the glass elevator was to Willy Wonka. 

Photo: Larry Combs 


pire spawned from a simple roadside 
produce stand in the early 70s, and 
underwent many reincarnations and 
relocations to become the nation¬ 
ally known grocery store and theme 
park he coined “Foodieland;” where 
he has been known to don a wizards 
robe and go about the store on a pair 
of roller skates or hop on a Segway 
and perform acts of price magic. Or 


C\Ytut Books! 

visit 

www.cincybooks.com 
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Fields of Forgiveness 


Meetup is meant to tell people’s stories in their own words. The views 
expressed in this column are solely those of the interviewee and not those 
of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, Streetvibes or the 
staff, volunteers and board members. 


%JIM LUKEN 

\ Contributing Writer 

M eet Karl Fields. 55. Father 
of five. Pentecostal Protes¬ 
tant. Former convict. House 
Manager for the St. Francis/St. Joseph 
Catholic Worker House. 

Fields might seem an unlikely 
person to be heading up a 25 year 
old Cincinnati shelter that is Catholic 
in its roots, its history, and—even it its 
name. But, although he is not quite 
aware of it, Fields is following in the 
footsteps of the famous radical Catho¬ 
lic Activist, Dorothy Day [1897-1980], 
now a candidate for sainthood, who 
founded the Catholic Worker Move¬ 
ment in the US in the 1930s. 

Modeling her organization, to a 
certain degree, on the Communist 
Worker Movement of the 20s and 30s, 
Day published a daily newspaper (The 
Catholic Worker), and lived with home¬ 
less men in shelters (“Houses”) that 
she established in New York City. To 
this day there are more than a hun¬ 
dred of these Catholic Worker Houses 
(CWH) worldwide. 

Over-the-Rhine’s CWH stands at 
the corner of 14th and Walnut. It was 
established there by a young Catholic 
layman [and personal friend of the 
author’s] Jim Mullen, in 1983. Mullen 
came to own the house himself, and 
he began living there with homeless 
“guests,” (as its residents are still 
called) who trickled in and out over 
those years. 

Fields explains that in its present 
form, Cincinnati’s CWH has no formal 
connection either with the (ongoing) 
International Catholic Worker Move¬ 
ment, or with the Catholic Church 
itself, although many of the individu¬ 
als and families that help support his 
work are progressive local Catholics. 
According to Fields, “The part [of the 
Catholic Worker model] we believe in 
is to help poor working men.” 

Karl Fields asserts that in the “old 
days” the Catholic Worker House had 
a more informal and unstructured way 
of dealing with the often indigent men 
who stayed there. “It was just a place 
for guys who had nowhere else to go,” 
he says. 

Mullen died of cancer in his fifties. 
Before he passed away, the house 
was sold to Father Mark Schmieder, 
who was then a full-time minister 
at the state prison in Lebanon. Fr. 
Schmieder brought Karl Fields, fresh 
out of prison himself, onto the staff in 
2002. Before his own death in 2004, 
the beloved priest, turned the building 
(and its name) over to an independent 
board of trustees. 


In the early years of this millenni¬ 
um, there was still a lot of turmoil and 
problems according to Fields. When 
Fr. Schmieder retired from his full-time 
prison ministry, the situation began to 
turn around. “Things started to get bet¬ 
ter and better and better,” Karl says. 
“People began to 
be held account¬ 
able, from the 
house manager 
to the staff and 
guests.” 

They devel¬ 
oped what Fields 
describes as a 
“system.” One 
with a semi-rigid 
set of rules and 
guidelines, as 
well as objec¬ 
tives which were 
both positive 
and clear. “We 
want our guests 
to get clean, to 
get work, and to 
become self- 
sufficient.” 

Although there is no charge to live 
at the Catholic Worker House, the staff 
monitors, through weekly progress 
interviews, the status and income of 
each of its 16 guests. Each of the men 
is pushed to save 65% of his income 
for a little nest egg, because the guest 
may stay at the house for no longer 
than 60 days. 

“The best pat of my job,” states 
Fields, “is when they move out to their 
own place...get their own keys.” And 
the hardest part? “When we have to 
ask someone to leave.” 

At the CWH, each of the 16 
“beds” is assigned a set of chores, 
including, of course, weekly dish duty. 
There are eight and four bed dormi¬ 
tories, and two two-bed rooms. Beds 
are filled almost as soon as a resident 
moves out, and the switching of beds 
is a no-no. 

Fields explains that he and his 
staff do everything they can to pro¬ 
mote a three-word program: Safety, 
Healing and Transformation. 

Karl explains. “If there is no safety, 
there can be no healing. If there is no 
healing, there can be no transforma¬ 
tion. It is our duty to make sure that 
they have a safe place to recover.” 

To achieve that environment, there 
is a zero tolerance for alcohol, drugs, 
or threats. Profanity is discouraged. 
There are two required AA meet¬ 
ings each week at the house. Unless 
a guest is working the night shift, 


doors are locked from 11 p.m. to 7 
a.m. During daytime hours, residents 
must either be at work or looking for 
work. According to Karl Fields, the 
rules are strictly enforced. He says fill¬ 
ing an empty bed is not a difficult task. 

As an outreach to the neighbor¬ 


hood, Fields states proudly that the 
Catholic Worker House provides a 
Soup Kitchen (11 a.m. -1 p.m.) every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday— 
bag lunches in the summer months 
and sit-down soup in the wintertime. 
They usually feed around a hundred, 
he says. 

Karl Fields has a keen under¬ 
standing of the situation the CWH 
guests are in. Although he grew 
up (Episcopalian) in a middle class 
African-American household, although 
he always held a job, and always 
provided nice things for his children, “I 
was a lost soul for more than 20 years, 
due to alcohol and drug addictions,” 
he says. 

Fields describes his childhood as 
basically stable and normal. But, he 
says, it took many years before the 
family realized that his truck-driver 
father was a closeted, functioning 
alcoholic. 

After graduating from Courier 
Tech in 1973, Karl became an auto¬ 
body repairman, a job which gave the 
young man too much freedom to work 
as much or little as he pleased. “But 
for the most part, I worked hard and I 
played hard,” he says. 

At 21 Fields was married, al¬ 
though, he points out, “I started having 
kids when I was 18. There were three 
kids from that marriage and five total.” 
Karl says he is proud of all of the chil¬ 
dren and their achievements, in spite 
what he now sees as poor parenting. 
“One thing I noticed. I gave them Air 
Jordans, but what I didn’t give them 
was that psychological nourishing.” 

He worked at Stearns and Foster 
in Lockland and then in 1977 he got 
a well-paying job at Reliable Castings 
on Spring Grove Avenue, all the while 
continuing his bad habits. “Often, on 
my lunch hour I would drive downtown 
and get some pills.” He worked there 
until October 26, 1994, when, he says, 
“it all came crashing down.” 

During the previous year, after a 
friend had died mysteriously in his own 
bathtub, Fields’s wife left him. “She 
couldn’t take it anymore, God bless 
her soul. She didn’t want to come 


home and find me dead too.” 

For drug related crimes, Karl 
Fields was sent to the penitentiary 
in Picaway, Ohio. Reflecting on this 
period of time, he is very self-critical. 
“What was rational became irrational. 
Things I swore I wouldn’t do, I was do¬ 
ing. I had a family. I was raised 
right. But there was something 
about me that I obviously didn’t 
like. How can you love yourself 
when you are putting stuff in¬ 
side yourself that will kill you? ” 
So Fields spent eight long 
years in the slammer. He has 
no complaints. “The way I see 
it, I wasn’t arrested that day 
[Oct. 26], I was rescued.” 

At the penitentiary, Fields 
says that he had the opportu¬ 
nity to take inventory of his life. 
“When you are forced to be 
sober, you can really look at 
yourself,” he says. 

There in the penitentiary 
he would learn the skills that 
would be essential for his job 
as House Manager at the CWH. 
He found himself in a therapeutic 
program called OASIS. “They made 
me look in the mirror,” he says. The 
program was very confrontational. 
Inmates had to confront one another 
on their problematic behavior. “If I’m 
checking you,” Karl explains, “I better 
have myself in order.” The men called 
each other “Mr.” and “Sir.” They did 
what he calls behavioral “pull-ups.” 

All the while he was in prison, 

Karl Fields says he worried about his 
youngest son. The other children had 
each embarked on successful ca¬ 
reers, but “when I got out, he was real 
rough.” 

Karl says that he was in no posi¬ 
tion to lecture his son. He doesn’t 
even believe lecturing works. “People 
are gonna be looking at your actions 
not your words. I started living the way 
you are supposed to live.” 

It took years of this kind of ex¬ 
ample, but now Fields beams when he 
describes how proud he is that his son 
has been clean and sober for seven 
months. [As we speak, he calls his son 
on the phone to verify the date]. “Now 
I talk to him almost every day,” he 
says with a smile. 

Although, by 2002, he was out of 
the penitentiary, and sober, and doing 
a job that mattered at the St Francis/ 
St. Joseph Catholic Worker house, 

Karl found that there was still some¬ 
thing missing from his life. So in 2007 
he married a second time. His new 
wife, Vanier, was a Holiness minister 
at Harac Ministries in Bond Hill, “The 
marriage completed me,” he says. 

At the moment, Fields is battling 
a form of lung cancer. This new health 
reality, along with his marriage, put 
him on track to get his spirituality in 
order. “The threat of death does that to 
people,” he says. 

And so, Karl Fields prays every 
day, prayers of thanksgiving “for what 
He’s done for me so far. That gives me 
faith that everything will be all right. 

“What I’m trying to get across is, 
even if you’ve fallen, you can get up. 

If God forgives us, who are we not to 
forgive ourselves.” 




We serve as a creative outlet 
for women in need to 
uncover their talents and 
build relationships while 
making and selling jewelry, 
quilts, and other handcrafted 
items. We provide a 
welcoming environment and 
continuous support-our 
women do the rest. They are 
our voice. They are our 
mission. They are our Sarah 
Center. Artists receive 50 % 
from the sale of their items, 
while the rest goes towards 
materials and other support. 


Sarah/ Center 

HELPING WOMEN HELP THEMSELVES 


1618 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


For more information visit www.sfoutreach.org 
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Shelter: Women and Children 


Central Access Point 381-SAFE 

Cincinnati Union Bethel 768-6907 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Bethany House 557-2873 

1841 FairmountAve, Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Grace Place Catholic Worker House 681-2365 

6037 CaryAve, Cinti, Ohio 45224 
Salvation Army 762-5660 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 872-9259 


Shelter: Men 


City Gospel Mission 241-5525 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661 -4620 

Shelter: Both 


Anthony House (Youth) 961-4080 

2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 
Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 761-1480 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 
Drop Inn Center 721-0643 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Interfaith Hospitality Network 471-1100 

Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 221-3350 

3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Housing: 


CMHA 721-4580 

Excel Development 632-7149 

OTR Community Housing 381-1171 

114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tender Mercies 721-8666 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Tom Geiger House 961-4555 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 751-0643 

Volunteers of America 381-1954 

Anna Louise Inn 421-5211 


Food/Clothina 

Lord’s Pantry 621-5300 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 961-1983 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 
Our Daily Bread 621-6364 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 535-2719 

Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 


First Step Home 961-4663 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 

AA Hotline 351-0422 

CCAT 381-6672 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 
Joseph House (Veterans) 241-2965 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Hamilton County ADAS Board 946-4888 

Recovery Health Access Center 281-7422 

Sober Living 681-0324 

Talbert House 641-4300 


Advocacy 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 


Crossroad Health Center 381-2247 

5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 357-4602 

Homeless Mobile Health Van 352-2902 

McMicken Dental Clinic 352-6363 

40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 558-8888 

Mercy Franciscan at St. John 981 -5800 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 458-6670 

PATH Outreach 977-4489 


Other Resources 


Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 
1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Peaslee Neighborhood Center 
214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
People Working Cooperatively 
The Caring Place 
United Way 

Women Helping Women 
Off The Streets 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 

351-7921 

631-1114 

211 

977-5541 

421-5211 


Hamilton/Middletown 


St. Raephaels 
Salvation Army 
Serenity House Day Center 
Open Door Pantry 


863-3184 

863-1445 

422-8555 

868-3276 


Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentuckv 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 

Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 

Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal 2009— 
Ohio Court of Appeals 1995-2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court 1982— 

. w Judging strictly on merit 

for 30 years 

www.judgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road Cincinnati, OH 45226 


DONATE TO MAKE STREETVIBES 
__ EVEN STRONGER 


Do you love 
Streetvibes ? 



Would you like to 
contribute? 


Make a tax deductible donation today to ensure that 
Streetvibes can be around for years to come. 



My Donation of $_is enclosed 

Mail to: Streetvibes 

117 E 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45220 


Here's what your donation can support: 

$10 Free papers for new distributors 

$30 New vest for distributors 

$60 Pays for non-profit advertisement 

$100 Prints about 575 papers 


Make checks payable to the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 


2010 Taste Of Cincinnati Winner 
Best of Taste Entree 


‘Chicago Gyro’s” Greek Pizza 


Come visit us in Clifton! 

Award Winning Food! 
Great Beer Selection! 
Karaoke • Live Music 
Catch All The UC Action! 
New Patio * Free Parking 



205 W. McMillan Street • Cincinnati, OH 45219 * 513.241.MACS 



TREETVIBES 

^TTrrrrrii;i.lllt:4jM4i ; tllll.llM.B^TTTTTTTT?TTTM 

ubscription Purchase 

Subscription and $25 I I hie Subscription only 

tax-deductible donation I 1$1.89 per issue 

Name:_ 

Address:_ 

City:_State:_Zip:_ 




Please make checks payable to: The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless 
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Saving the World One Life at a Time 


Lauri Aultman uses her art and 
art teaching to foster peace and 
social justice 

U A rt has to be a social commentary,” says 
Lauri Aultman. “To me art and activism 
/\have always been connected. Through¬ 
out history, artists have used literature, music, 
visual arts... to open dialogue about areas where 
society needed change. I myself am a concerned 
citizen, and my art reflects my frustrations with the 
political system, my desire to make our community a 
safe, peaceful and better place.” 

Whether through her personal art or through 
her art teaching Aultman has always wanted the 
creative process and its product to touch people, 
trigger thinking, encourage social change. “I accept 
that it might be just one child or person at a time,” 
she says. “But YES, I want through art to save the 
world; I also want others to help me do the same!” 
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Lauri Aultman stands next to her mixed media doll, American Girl: Terra Hart. Photo: Saad Ghosn 
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Contributing Writer 


Aultman, a local visual artist, grew up in a liberal 
family, in progressive Yellow Springs and Xenia, 

OH. Early on her mother exposed her to visual arts 
and crafts, her father to literature and writing, her 
grandmothers to music; she loved to draw, sing, 
dance and act. When selecting a career, however, 
she opted initially for psychology, a practical field 
as she says, but soon added to it art history. This 
led her to work in museums, to travel to Glasgow, 
Scotland, to help with an international exhibit on 
Glasgow women artists, and finally to join the John 
F. Kennedy University in San Francisco, CA, where 
she earned a Master’s degree in Museum Adminis¬ 
tration. She wanted museums to be less elitist and 
more inclusive, welcoming all. 

After few years in San Francisco, Aultman 
moved to Columbus to be near her family. Em¬ 
ployed at the Columbus Museum of Art she started 
a preschool multicultural program titled WOW Art? 

It became very popular and put her in touch with 
a large number of kids and their family. They often 





Water Cross: Darfur Sudan, mixed media sculpture by Lauri 
Aultman. Photo: Saad Ghosn 


confided in her, sharing their various problems; they 
indirectly prompted her enrollment in art therapy 
classes. 

“I felt a calling for at-risk youth,” she says. “So 
I left museum field, worked for few years at the 
Homeless Families Foundation Educational Center, 
then moved to Cincinnati to teach art and yoga at 
various Cincinnati Recreation Commission (CRC) 
Centers.” 

Aultman loves to work with kids as they look at 
the future with hope and uncensored perspectives. 
She involves them in various art activities using art 
as a vehicle for their self expression, confronting 
their own issues and those of society, also reflect¬ 
ing on diversity, peace, justice, on how to better the 
world. Her students and those of other CRC centers, 
as a result, regularly added their voice to the yearly 
SOS Art community art show for peace and justice 
in Cincinnati, thus contributing to its open dialogue. 

For several years, however, Aultman just fo¬ 
cused on teaching art to children at the expense of 
her own art. 

“I had become so busy teaching art that I 
stopped creating my own,” she says, “It caused me 
a breakdown and I realized it was important I do art 
every day.” 

Responding then to her sister’s request to cre¬ 
ate an art piece for a fund raiser for an abuse shel¬ 
ter, Aultman started delving into art for social issues; 
she has not stopped since. 

She has created works for various causes, inter¬ 
national, national and personal. Through her church, 
Ginghamsburg United Methodist, in Tipp City, she 
got active in the Sudan Project, helping raise money 
for its various programs in Darfur (implementing 
sustainable agriculture, building schools, training 
teachers, constructing water yards for safe water...). 
Aultman contributes to the Project by making art 
for the yearly fundraising art exhibit “HeArt of the 
Sudan”. Do They Know It’s Xmas, a mixed media 
sculpture, was based on the song from the 80s 
about famine in Ethiopia; it incorporated the lyrics 
with pictures of toys made out of tin cans and pho¬ 
tos of malnourished Sudanese kids, thus reminding 
of the dire reality. 

Her series of Crosses, one each for Sudan, 
China and Ireland, meant to call attention to the 
different conflict areas and to their need for prayers. 
The crosses, made of painted water bottles, have 
added and somewhat hidden, words, statistics, 
pictures, objects... all related to the conflict. Each 
sits on a Bible referencing the importance of prayer 
and spirituality. Water Cross: Darfur Sudan, painted 
white alluding to the importance of water, included 


material related to water, agriculture and education. 

Water Cross: China, painted red, related to 
human rights and censorship and used Chinese 
stamps for decoration. Water Cross: Ireland, painted 
green, included a handkerchief that belonged to 
Aultman’s great-grandmother originally from Ireland, 
also crucifixes and elements related to the religious 
and ethnic fighting. 

Recently Aultman did works pertaining to the 
Congo conflict minerals. Through an activist meet¬ 
ing she learned that portable electronics contained 
the 3 Ts (tin, titanium and tungsten) usually mined 
in Congo, in areas where people are murdered and 
women raped every day. Her mixed media Cell Out/ 
Healing Mandala consists of a wooden circle repre¬ 
senting the world on which was added information 
and images addressing the minerals issue, juxta¬ 
posed to a globe mandala as a peaceful solution. 

“We have no idea how our daily use of cell 
phones in America effects women in Congo,” says 
Aultman. “I can’t help feeling like a sellout each time 
I use my phone. We all need to know about it.” 

Her ongoing American Girls series consists of 
dolls with no head, themed after important American 
issues: religion (Hope Nkonde), environment ( Terra 
Hart), patriotism... She picked girls due to her inter¬ 
est in women issues, also because young American 
girls nowadays are obsessed with dolls, often used 
in our society as means of escape. Aultman resorted 
to their symbolism instead as a way back to the real¬ 
ity of the country. “Their themes represent me, my 
current concerns, issues I and Americans struggle 
with...” she says. 

Aultman has always had at heart issues of 
violence and abuse directed at women; she makes 
it part of her life to tell people about them. Yes and 
Proceed With Caution are body prints in acrylic that 
address sexual abuse and rape; they are meant to 
give hope to abuse survivors. 

Peace, another omnipresent topic in her works, 
owed her the title of “peacenik” by her students. In 
Wishful Sign of the Times she arranged buttons in 
a sign peace, each button representing a prayer 
for one of her students and his/her family. Peace 
Dove and Peace Dreams, 2 mixed media pieces, 
reflect her inner path to reach and communicate true 
peace. 

“Art is not just ‘in my blood’," Says Aultman. “I 
actually need it to survive. I am an artist for peace 
and social justice and use my art to educate others 
on causes they may not be aware of. I want to raise 
consciousness and make a difference. I am proud to 
be an artist activist.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art Ghosn can be reached at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 








